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nities received large grants of land.  The Cistercians received a charter
in 1140, the Dominicans in 1223; above all the Teutonic Order obtained
wide privileges. Besides the clergy, the townsmen and peasants received
considerable "immunities" under German law and formed new and
important groups.  More complex and more important was the evolution
of the upper class.   We have seen alongside the magnates, or nobiles, the
rise of a group of milites who tended to be identified with the former in
status, if not in wealth or influence. After the acquisition of an hereditary
estate and the attainment of extensive rights over his dependants, a miles
desired to make his position secure by some outward symbol.   Coats of
arms were used in Poland in the twelfth century, in imitation of Western
Europe, but were at first temporary marks of individual prowess.  In the
thirteenth century, however, such arms tended to become hereditary. Now
the Polish knights were distinguished from the knights of other Western
countries in that they had only recently emerged from the clan stage.
Instead of the adoption of a coat of arms by one family, the knights of
a whole district, in which the bond of clanship was still strong, adopted
a common coat of arms. Further, the war-cry or slogan which along
with other clan traditions was rapidly sinking into desuetude, was revived
and used along with the coat of arms. Thus, a Polish miles was dis-
tinguished by his Christian name and the name of the slogan, which he
shared with other members of his clan.  Only much later did he begin
to adopt a surname, almost invariably taken from the name of his estate.
It is premature to speak of the Szlachta or gentry as a class in the
thirteenth century, but it was in process of crystallisation, and its con-
nexion with the earlier clan system is an important factor in the evolution
of a class which was to be relatively more numerous, more independent
of authority, and more provinciaily-minded than the knighthood of any
other State.

With the multiplication of princely courts, the Polish knights, and
particularly the magnates, found a wide field for their energies, and by
their numbers and their growing tendency to combine, they became a
power to be reckoned with by the princes, and the local officials became
rather territorial magnates than officers of the prince. Thus the Woje-
woda became the head of the province rather than the agent of the
ruler, and the Kasztelan ceased to function as a royal official, like the
counts and barons of the West. The prince began to seek a new class
of officials more like the French baitti. Such officials were established by
the Czech King Wenceslas. The new office of Starosta was adopted in
Poland as an institution separate from the old territorial hierarchy.
But it was inevitable that the growing power of the magnates should
find some means of expression. The prince in order to seek advice and
support was accustomed to call together a Wiec or council, at first
simply composed of the officials. Gradually he began to summon the
territorial magnates from time to time to discuss questions of policy,